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northern and southern extremities of any one of them; an amount which would be quite imperceptible by any mode of measurement which could be applied on surfaces so uneven.
In conclusion, I may remark, that, in calling in bhe aid of glaciers towards the explanation of the Parallel Roads, no gratuitous or unsupported assumption is made. So many various and independent proofs of the existence of a glacial climate in these countries, during some of the most recent geological periods, have been accumulated, especially within the last few years, that we may now regard it as an established fact, and use it like a stepping-stone to assist us in farther investigations. In addition to other proofs of a cold climate derived from organic remains, and from effects which appear to have been produced by icebergs floating at sea, indications of glaciers, in some instances of the most unequivocal character, are to be met with in various mountainous parts of Great Britain and Ireland. Such appearances, more or less satisfactory, have been pointed out by various authors, of whom it may be sufficient to mention Buckland, Lyell, Bowman, Agassiz, Maclaren, and Forbes. In the island of Skye, in particular, among the Cuehullin Hills, which have been lately explored by the last-mentioned author, Professor Forbes, there are to be seen more striking and indisputable traces of glaciers than in any other locality which has, as yet, been examined. This is in a great degree to be attributed to the durable nature of the hypersthene rocks of which those hills are composed; a property which has caused their surfaces to retain not only the general forms, but also the most minute markings produced by the glaciers; and which, at the same time, has prevented these from being concealed under a coating of decayed materials. The face of the country seems, in fact, to have retained, almost absolutely unaltered, all the appearances which it presented on the retiring of the ice.
In the Lochaber district, among other indications of the action of glaciers, Agassiz has pointed out one which is interesting in itself, and more so when taken in connection with the foregoing. At the mouth of Loch Treig, the rock consists of gneiss, intersected by veins of quartz. The quartz everywhere projects two or three inches above the gneiss, its upper surface being polished and striated, exactly as is the case with quartz veins exposed to the action of glaciers at the present day. It is clear that the gneiss and the quartz had originally been planed down to one even
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